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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 

Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  ON  TIN  CANS.  "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
I:ononics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Our  Department -of -Agri culture  correspondent  seems  to  have  "been  spending 
ronsiderable  time  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  lately,  finding 
out  the  latest  home  canning  methods. 

She  writes:     "Maybe  you  wouldn't  "believe  that  there's  a  lot  of  news  in  a 
tin  can.    I  wouldn't  have  guessed  it,   if  I  hadn't  been  finding  out  so  much  lately 
from  the  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  who  are  studying  the  best  ways 
of  putting  up  food  at  home.     You  know,  I  belong  to  the  generation  of  housewives 
who  canned  in  glass  jars  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  I  find  now  that  I  am  far 
tehind  the  times.    Tin  cans  have  come  into  their  own  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
'have  cone  into  the  home.'     I  learn  now  that  home  canners  are  using  both  tin  and 
glass,  and  that  tin  is  the  favorite  for  those  who  can  in  quantity.     At  many  of 
the  community  canning  centers  in  the  different  States,  where  farm  housewives 
cooperate  on  their  canning  jobs,  they  use  tin  altogether  for  their  big  outputs. 

"The  canning  people  here  tell  me  that  tin  has  several  decided  advantages 
for  large-quantity  home  or  community  canning.     First,  they  say  that  with  tin  in 
place  of  glass  you  have  less  loss  through  breaking.     Then,  they  say  that  the 
juice  doesn't  leak  out  from  the  tin  cans  because  the  cans  are  tightly  sealed 
before  processing.    Also,   canning  in  tin  goes  faster  because  you  can  pack  cans 
in  several  tiers  in  your  canner.     The  matter  of  freshness  of  flavor,  color  and 
texture  is  important,  too.     Heat  penetrates  tin  more  quickly  than  glass  so  the 
recessing  time  usually  can  be  shorter.     That  helps  save  flavor  and  freshness 
scr.erally.    So  does  the  quick-cooling  that  comes  from  plunging  the  cans  right  into 
cold  water  as  you  take  them  from  the  canner  —  something  else  that  you  can't  do 
mn  glass.    This  saves  tender  peas,   corn  and  asparagus  from  being  overcooked. 

_    "Those  are  a  few  good  reasons  why  tin  cans  have  become  popular  for  home 
jning.    But  if  you  don't  can  much,  or  if  you  put  up  mostly  fruit,  jams,  jellies 
na  so  on,  glass  still  has  first  place.     No  use  investing  in  a  sealing  machine 
^  other  tin-canning  equipment  for  such  small  jobs.     It  wouldn't  pay. 

iski  canning  Pe°Ple  tell        that  they  get  a  good  many  letters  every  summer 

chain?  31263  and  kinds  0f  canst0  use  in  home  inning.     They  answer  that  the 

ice  ol  cans  depends  on  the  kind  of  food  you  are  putting  up  and  also  on  the 
OA£e  01  your  family. 

Iheaa    ''The7  have  found  that  3  standard-size  cans  are  most  suitable  for  home  use 
Holds  Tt  ^bSfS  2'and  2  aM  a  half'  and  3-     Larger  sizes  such  as  No.  5,  which 
■ionu,  nal^gallon'  and  No-  10,  which  holds  a  gallon,  are  for  hotel  or  institu- 
te.   These  big  cans  require  special  treatment  to  keep  them  from  buckling 
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during  processing,   /commercial  companies  often  use  the  tall  No.  1  can  for  con- 
centrated soup  and  meat  products,  hut  this  is  not  so  suitahle  for  home  use 
because  many  sealing  machines  have  no  attachment  that  will  fit  this  small  size. 

"But  to  get  hack  to  the  3  sizes  that  are  in  common  use  in  home  canning. 
The  No.  2  can  is  the  most  popular  for  home  canning  of  vegetahles  and  meats. 
This  size  holds  2  and  a  half  cups  and  is  especially  suitahle  for  canning  rather 
firm  foods  that  heat  penetrates  slowly  such  as  corn,  peas,  snap  "beans,  and  meat. 
Of  course,  this  size  is  all  right  for  fruit,  too,  when  you  want  canned  fruit  in 
small  amounts. 

"Can  No.  2  and  a  half  holds  3  and-  a  half  cups.     This  is  a  suitahle  size 
for  either  fruits  or  vegetahles,  hut  here  again,  some  sealers  have  no  attachment 
to  fit  it. 

"finally,  you  have  the  U-cup  or  quart  can  —  No.  J>.     The  canning  people 
repor^this  is  probably  the  most  popular  size  for  putting  up  fruits  and  tomatoes 
for  family  use.     This  is  also  a  size  generally  used  for  canning  pumpkin. 

"So  much  for  choice  of  size  in  tin  cans.     Now  about  kinds.     Beside  plain 
tin  cans,  you  can  buy  cans  with  2  kinds  of  enamel  linings.     And  the  kind  you 
choose  again  will  depend  on  what  you  are  going  to  can.     Plain  tin  cans,  you  know, 
aren't  solid  tin.     They  are  made  of  thin  sheet-steel  plated  with  tin.    These  are 
all  right  for  most  vegetahles,  fruits,  and  meat.     But  some  few  foods  react  with 
the  metal  in  the  plain  tin  can  and  change  their  color  or  take  on  a  slightly 
different  flavor.     These  chemical  changes  don't  make  the  food  any  less  wholesome; 
it  is  just  as  safe  to  eat.     But,  of  course,  it  doesn't  look  as  attractive. 

"For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  red  fruits  and  vegetables  —  most 
berries  and  cherries,  currants,  plums  and  heets.    They  will  fade  —  lose  their 
attractive  red  color  when  they  are  heated  in  plain  tin.     So  the  can  manufacturers 
make  a  special  "bright  deep-gold  lining  for  cans  which  will  protect  the  color  of 
these  red  foods.     Cans  for  red  foods  go  hy  the  name  of  'Sanitary'  or  'fruit'  or 
'R-enarael'  —  (R  stands  for  red).     Pumpkin  and  squash  have  a  way  of  corroding 
plain  tin  cans.     So  R-enamel  is  the  kind  of  can  to  use  for  them  also. 

"As  for  corn,  succotash  and  lima  beans,  they  may  turn  dark  when  heated  in 
plain  tin.    Naturally,  it  doesn't  make  the  canned  food  look  very  appetizing. 
So  the  can  manufacturers  make  another  enamel  lining  for  these  foods  that  darken. 
This  is  a  dull  light-gold  lining  and  goes  by  the  name  of  'C-enamel1.     (C  stands 
for  corn.)    But  the  canning  people  have  found  that  C-enamel  cans  are  not  success- 
ful for  acid  foods  or  for  chicken  or  meat  that  contains  much  fat.     The  acid  or  fat 
may  cause  the  enamel  to  peel  off  and  leave  little  flecks  in  the  food.    This  enamel 
is  perfectly  harmless  hut  it  does  affect  the  looks  of  the  food. 

"Maybe  I  shouldn't  end  this  letter  of  tin  canning  news  without  mentioning 
the  canning  bulletin  once  again.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  supply  of 
home-canning  bulletins  on  its  shelf.     Any  one  of  your  listeners  can  have  a  copy 
£s  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts  just  hy  writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  and  asking  for  Farmers 1  Bulletin  No.  IU7I  —  'Canning  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  at  Home.  '  " 

That  concludes  our  news  letter  from  Washington  this  week.  Don't  forget 
-0  send  for  that  bulletin  if  you  haven't  a  copy  and  are  putting  up  your  garden 
foods  this  season. 
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